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CONSTRUCTIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE 
ART 


By PAUL M. LAPORTE 


e Constructive and destructive impulsions play an important 
part in the.creative process. In fact, creation can be said to 
consist in acting out destructive powers with a constructive 
purpose. This is more readily understood if we refer to primi- 
tive men. The primitive destroys the natural shape of a 
piece of stone or wood in order to create a tool or a statue. 
Even the winning of the raw materials for such constructive 
purposes as pottery or weaving is achieved by destructive 
manipulations. For a child, the clean sheet of paper or the 
lump of clay are primarily even more of a challenge to his 
destructive impulses than to his constructive powers. The 
child’s dislike for a sheet of paper which is not spotlessly 
clean is probably due to this fact; the dirty paper spoils the 
thorough realization and enjoyment of his acting powers. 
The destructive squeezing and pounding of clay is—as has 
been realized—by itself highly enjoyable to the child. 
According to whether emphasis is laid on the process of 
creation or on the created work there are two basically 
different approaches to the teaching of art to children. In 
the first approach, the goal is the loosening and using of 
motor powers while the final result, i.e. the actual drawing, 
painting, or sculpture, is to a large degree neglected; the 
aesthetic achievement depends exclusively on the natural gift 
of the child. In the second approach, the teacher is helping 
the child to build up his constructive powers, and to subli- 
mate his destructive impulses, Aesthetic achievement counts 
more, inasmuch as it indicates the respective success in sub- 
limating the destructive powers. Use of the motor powers, 
important as it is in itself, is negligible as far as the actual 
help of the teacher is concerned. 

No teacher, however, will depend on one of these methods to 
the exclusion of the other. He will rather vary his method 
according to the individual child’s need. For a certain type, 
gifted with a natural but somewhat superficial aptitude, he 
would try to apply the first approach so as to avoid the 
building up of inhibitions or to loosen existing ones. The 
main obstacle in this case seems to be the overrevaluation by 
the child of certain models. Probably the only way to meet 
this problem is to turn the child’s interest off the result of 
his attempts, and to concentrate it on the actual doing of 
things. In other cases it may suffice to set up another para- 
gon so as to develop his versatility. 


For the type with little or no self-control in creative expres- 
sion, the teacher would prefer to use the second method; he 
would try to develop the control over lines and planes, and 
the sense of balance. In this case he must often look for an- 
other outlet for the destructive powers. Mostly, this new 
outlet is found in subject matter. This type is generally more 
numerous with boys than with girls. Connected with it is 
its preference for war pictures, fighting Indians, and so 
forth. 


The question of whether the instructor should assume a more 
active or a more passive role in his teaching is closely re- 
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lated with the problem of aesthetic quality in the child’s work. 
It is obvious that the standard of aesthetic quality is entirely 
dependent on the individual child’s ability. However, the 
factor of growth and development of the child has to be 
taken into account also. Do we have to assume that the 
child’s capability of expression is unalterable at a given 
period, or do we concede the possibility of improvement due 
to the endeavors of the teacher? Thanks to growing age, a 
development may come about under any circumstances; but 
a decay of the expressive powers may be connected with 
growing age as well. Viewed from this angle, the teacher’s 


task would consist in keeping alive the powers of expression ° 


while avoiding the building up of inhibitions. This being an 
entirely psychological approach, there really would not exist 
a standard by which the child’s work could be judged 
aesthetically. The child’s work would be to the teacher but 
an indication of the child’s psychological situation. It is ob- 
vious that an art teacher depending entirely on this method 


would be in a very unfavorable situation; he would have to. 


cope with the influences asserted by the child’s environment 
to a greater than the usual degree. Probably, he would be 
able to affect only that small number of children whose en- 
vironment stimulates them in a way favorable to his own 
teaching. 

If, however, we concede the possibility of improvement other 
than that due to normal growth, there must exist a standard 
by which to measure the improvement. This standard must 
be acceptable to the child as well as to the teacher. It is here 
that our distinction between constructive and déstructive 
impulsions enters the picture. Preponderance of either of 
these powers endangers the creative process itself, and 
thereby the possibility of that self-expression for which we 
are aiming. Creation is the building up of an order by 
means of destructive powers as well as constructive ones. 
Only a healthy balance of both insures the possibility of 
creative self-expression. 

The standard given by this conception has sufficient elas- 
ticity to fit in our general conception of education. It enables 
us to meet the child on his own level as far as innate apti- 
tude is concerned; there is no need to expect more of him 
than he can give. On the other hand, the conception of the 
standard is broad enough to be understood even by the ¢hild. 
Lack of constructive power endangers the functioning of the 
community, and the child is confronted with the need of ad- 
justing himself to this fact in every instant of his life. But 
the impossibility to assert his destructive powers would 
force the child into an unbalanced state as well. 


There can be no doubt but that the child realizes his ‘lack of 
constructive power more readily in his artistic activities 
than he does in most of the others. As his achievement in 
art is generally very interesting to him he experiences easily 
that to fail to exercise his constructive power means an in- 
stantaneous failure of his achievement. Moreover, achieve- 
ment and failure are entirely due to his personal effort; they 
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are less dependent on capability than in other subjects as 
the child is measured entirely on his own standard, and they 
are not at all dependent on the child’s relationship to other 
people as are so many of his other activities. 

The first help a teacher can give in the case of preponderant 
destructive impulses is not to stress the constructive aspect 
but to give the child every chance to act out his destructive 
need through artistic mediums. Eventually, these mediums 
themselves will influence the child, and he will come to feel 
that paints and clay do not want merely to be used but to 
be created also. The importance of our standard lies in the 
possibility to demonstrate the difference between used—if 
not abused—and thoroughly created material. 


The task of the teacher is still more difficult in dealing with 
that other type of child where the constructive powers are 
preponderant even to the degree of having entirely oppressed 
the destructive impulsions. It is the preponderance of will 
power and intelligence over against feeling and sensuousness 
which characterizes these cases. Evidently, this preponder- 
ance is as dangerous to creative self-expression as is that of 
the destructive power. This situation is often the result of 


an early influence of extraneous standards. The teacher will 
meet this situation by emphasizing differing standards, and 
by stressing subject matters and mediums different from 
those in which the child has acquired a certain superficial 
ease of expression. The task is to put the child in a situation 
where he once more has to struggle with his material. This 
struggle will eventually awaken his destructive impulses 
which are needed for a living correlation between his feel- 
ing and his intelligence. 


Art education as seen from the point of view outlined above 
has an individual and a social aspect. Within the realm of 
the individual, this approach tries to give the child satisfac- 
tion through self-expression, not by easy accomplishment 
but by a living correlation of the constructive and destructive 
impulsions which are needed for any creative process. It is 
only by this means that a lasting effect on the child can be 
obtained. From the social point of view, this approach helps 
the child to experience the necessity of using his constructive 
powers. And a strengthened command of his constructive 
powers will be helpful to the child in many other instances 


of his life as well. 


By JOHN GLOAG 


e Just before Christmas a British Minister announced in 
Parliament the formation of a Council of Industrial Design. 
The Minister was the President of the Board of Trade; the 
Council the Board had appointed was composed largely of 
practical industrialists; its job was to improve industrial 
design, chiefly through the establishment of design centers, 
which would encourage research work, and give the indus- 
tries an advisory service about design generally. Upon the 
recommendation of this new Council such centers would re- 
ceive financial aid from the State. 

The occasion is unique; for the first time the far-reaching 
importance of industrial design has received official recogni- 
tion. Not that the matter has been ignored in the past; far 
from it: one hundred years earlier, almost to a month, in 
November, 1844, the Secretary of the British Society of 
Arts started a scheme for an annual exhibition of industrial 
products. The Society was fully aware of the widening gulf 
between art and industry that was making industrial prod- 
ucts ugly, vulgar or just grim; but in those days it was 
thought that “art” could be added to an article after it was 
made; that it was something that was “applied’”—a decora- 
tive afterthought. Today, progressive manufacturers know 
better than that. It is widely acknowledged that the arfist 
who is in partnership with the industrialist—the industrial 
designer, as he has come to be called—is the man who may 
be directly responsible for cheering up the housewife first 
thing in the morning, when she makes the early morning 
cup of tea—for no matter how full of cares and worries she 
is, no matter how dreary the day may be, or how difficult 
and exasperating her family may seem, the cheerful color 
and decoration and texture of the tea cups and saucers; the 


weight, balance and general efficiency of the kettle she uses; 
the sleek, shining, easily cleaned refrigerator from which 
she takes the milk, the surface and the placing of the handles 
on the tray whch she carries upstairs, all contribute to 
lighten and brighten the beginning of her day’s work if— 
and it is a very big If indeed—if they are well designed. If 
they aren’t, then they are secret and often unsuspected pin- 
prick annoyances that “put her out” and, taken with other 
ill or carelessly designed things in her home, may, if she is 
just an ordinary, human being like you and me, make her 
feel out of sorts and snappy. 

I’m not exaggerating the far-reaching importance of good 
design, and the effect it has on the smooth running of every- 
day life in the home, in the factory or the office, on the farm, 
when traveling, or when walking along the street. Design is 
almost universal in its influence on the shape and color and 
efficiency of the things produced by industrial means; but 
during the first industrial revolution the artist, the man who 
could think imaginatively about his job, was left out of the 
industrial setup. It was partly his own fault; partly because 
machines replaced thousands of little, gifted, unknown 
artists—the craftsmen, whose skill gave such lustre to life 
in past centuries—and partly because the early manufactur- 
ers simply thought of the machine as a handy dodge for 
turning out enormous quantities of things as cheaply as pos- 
sible. They copied things that had hitherto been made by 
hand, and with only two matters in mind—cheapness and 
quantity—tthey gradually gave machinery and cheapness a 
bad reputation. People everywhere began to despise machine- 
made things: the term “machine-made” became almost a 
term of abuse. Cheapness was always associated with poor 
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workmanship, and the phrase “cheap and nasty” came into 
common use—though the history of industry during the last 
few years has proved that in hundreds of ways it no longer 
makes sense. 


Most of these ideas about “machine-made” things being 
“cheap and nasty” were established in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when manufacturers thought that the word design 
meant ornament, and artists thought that the only way of 
improving the products of industry was to “apply” art in 
the form of decoration. Well, the manufacturer today knows 
better, and so does the industrial designer. But for the first 
time in the history of the British Empire, design has not 
only been recognized as a significant influence in the opera- 
tions of industry and the lives of the people, but practical 
steps have been taken to foster improved design. The word 
practical may always be used, if any body, private or 
official, has been brought to the point of actually spending 
money to put some idea into operation. So industrial design, 
as a subject, has forever left the theoretical stage—the stage 
when some people think it might be a good idea to have 
more of it: it now has state support, and the encouragement 
of this support comes at a most appropriate and vital mo- 
ment. It comes at the moment when the first industrial revo- 
lution has ended, and the second industrial revolution has 
begun. It will make sure that the second industrial revolu- 
tion does not miss out the designer; and by the establish- 
ment of design centers, related to various industries, it will 
help manufacturers to find the right designers—for nothing 
is more disastrous or discouraging to both parties, for the 
wrong type of artist to tackle a problem of industrial design. 
Research work in design is important; research work re- 
lated to the needs of people, so that we get design for the 
people. Of course, for a good many years, progressive in- 
dustries have done research work, but generally speaking, 
this research work has been confined to improving the mate- 
rials from which they made their products, and improving 
the methods of industrial production. Only a comparatively 
few firms knew that research work in design should corre- 
spond to scientific and industrial research. In consequence 
the industrial designer, the man who could make or mar the 
shape, comfort, convenience, color, texture, and general 
character of any article that people took into their homes, 
and used and lived with, this vital man was seldom em- 
ployed. He was the missing technician in industry. Well, 
he’s the missing technician no longer. His recognition by 
progressive industry, has now been officially confirmed by 
the State. 


At this critical moment of industrial history, when we are 
beginning to have a glimpse of what the second industrial 
revolution may mean to the design of everyday things, we 
have a reassuring guarantee that the mistakes of the first 
industrial revolution will not be repeated, and that fresh 
and original thinking will be encouraged. Fresh and orig- 
inal thinking is not easy; but the lack of it has saddled us 
with many inconveniences in the past, and even today we 
are surrounded by survivals of the mental blindness that 
often misdirected the first industrial revolution. For ex- 
ample, that great triumph of the nineteenth century, the 
railway, was shackled from its start by out-of-date thinking. 
The gauge used for the track was that of the horse-drawn 
cart; the ponderous early locomotive showed how much need- 
less weight it had inherited from its parent, the steam pump- 
ing engine; the carriages it hauled were stage coaches joined 
up to form compartments, mounted on under-frames and 
running on flanged wheels. The motor-car began as a “horse- 
less carriage’: it’s only recently outgrown the disadvantages 
imposed by such a notion. 


The second industrial revolution was beginning before the 
Second World War. It was a revolution based partly on new 
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materials, and partly on new ways of using old materials, 
and so many fresh inventions and tools were coming into 
the service of organized industry, so much new ease and 
leisure was promised by the application of these new mate- 
rials and tools for the manufacture of commodities, that, but 
for the war, people all over the world might now be enjoying 
some remarkable benefits in their homes, in their offices, in 
their factories—in every aspect of their daily life. 


We have only to consider what has happened in two fields of 
industrial activity, to realize how important it is that good 
design should inspire and direct them. These two fields are 
chemical and metallurgical: We can now produce chemically 
all kinds of synthetic substances, which can be pressed and 
squeezed into all manner of shapes, and although these sub- 
stances, which are known as plastics, cannot do everything, 
there are a great number of things they can do, and very 
pleasant things can be made from them if they are handled 
by intelligent and imaginative designers. In the metallurgi- 
cal field, some astonishing advances have been made in light 
alloys. Aluminum and its alloys are certainly going to con- 
tribute many convenient and agreeable things to life. Just 
these two branches of industry alone suggest that an array 
of new materials in the hands of good designers, could make 
a world in which everyday things could be so shaped and 
finished, that life would be a lot easier everywhere for 
people. In fact, we are moving into a new age of weights 
and measures: things will weigh less, and they will be lighter 
and stronger in every way. 


There will be a temptation to go on behaving as though the 
new industrial revolution hadn’t happened. Overhead, in 
the skies of the world, the most conspicuous products of the 
revolution will streak across oceans and continents; light, 
shimmering and beautiful. New shapes for automobiles and 
vehicles of every kind will proclaim the triumphs of indus- 
trial design; but in your home, and mine—how shall we 
fare? The machine parts of the house, the kitchen and the 
plumbing, the heating and the cooking—these should reflect 
the achievements of the new age and the wit and wisdom of 
designers, but in the more personal things, the furniture, the 
lamps, the crockery—are we going to cling to old ideas and 
shapes and colors? Are we going to allow manufacturers to 
make furniture from aluminum and plastics and doll it up 
to look like old oak? Every home everywhere could be a 
brighter and lighter and more exciting and comfortable 
and—yes, for sentiment is a big ingredient in home-making— 
a more personal and lovable place to be in, if we were all 
given the chance of really belonging to our own century, in 
terms of the things we use every day. And industrial design, 
operating so that it secures the imaginative gifts of artists, 
and brings them into the framework of life once again, 
could give us things that really represented the genius and 
accomplishments of our own time. We have been camping 
out in the past far too long; the artist has been an exile, con- 
cerned only with a few and rather exclusive branches of the 
visual arts. Once the Church was the chief patron of the 
artist; then patronage passed to the nobility and gentry; 
now industry, serving the people, is the chief patron. 
Through industry, the artist can come into every home; 
and, operating through industrial design, can make every- 
thing in the home more efficient for its purpose, more pleas- 
ant in use, and, by this influence on the things which are 
seen and used, can make happy people happier, and the other 
sort a lot easier to live with. 


Certainly Britain’s new Council of Industrial Design has 
started something that may affect every one of us, every 
hour of the day in the years to come. 


This article published through the courtesy of British Information 
Service, was originally broadcast over the British Broadcasting 


Corporation. 
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Painted design by the author and necktie fabric screened by manufacturer. 


DESIGNING TEXTILES PROFIT 


By MARJORIE BENKE 


e Screen Printing on textiles is a comparatively new com- 
mercial process. Because the method is undergoing constant 
change, it offers an attractive new field for the young com- 
mercial designer. Some of the best known manufacturers of 
neckwear for men employ screen printing exclusively be- 
cause the process makes it easy to apply many varied de- 
signs to small yardages. This branch of the industry is 
expanding rapidly, and the demand for new and appropriate 
designs increases accordingly. The young designer who 
wants to make a beginning may well find his opening here. 
If he has ideas, and will work to attain some skill with a 
certain very definite technique, isn’t it worth a try? 

Fabrics used for screened prints are silk, rayon, jersey, and 
cotton. The actual process of screen printing, which is based 
on the idea of stencilling, has been adequately covered in 
previous issues of this publication. Therefore, let us con- 
sider its application in this field, what is needed in the way 
of design by the manufacturer, and how the artist can sup- 
ply that need. Screened designs are being used on dress 
fabrics, some decorators’ materials, and men’s neckwear. 
The last-named prints the largest number of designs at 
present, and is, therefore, the easiest field to break into. 
However, the requirement of the dress and upholstery manu- 
facturers are increasing all the time. 

There are two methods of screen printing. The first and 
more widely used is by “Application”; the second and newer 
method is by “Extraction”. In the application method a 
screen is made for each color, and then the screens are suc- 
cessively applied to white or lightly tinted cloth. In the 
extraction process, which is being used only by some of the 
larger houses, the material is first completely dyed. The 
design is produced by first extracting the dye through a 
special screen which bleaches the dye out instead of applying 
it as in the application method. Following this bleaching, 
other colors may be screened into these white areas using 
the usual application process. 

In designing for either application or extraction, each color 
must be separated from every other color by some white, no 
matter how fine the separation. In creating designs for ap- 
plication, there must be in addition a connection of the white 
throughout; or, if not an actual connection, each white part 
must be fairly close to another white part. In other words 


it must be possible for the screen maker to cut the edge of 
the screen through the white parts. This allows tolerance 
and eliminates the possibility of an overlap of the dye which 
would result in streaks. It can be readily seen that the very 
character of cloth requires this tolerance. In the extraction 
process it is not necessary to have the white parts connected. 
The motif can be spread apart with larger areas of the back- 
ground color showing. The extraction method allows a more 
spread-out and perhaps a more conservative design. Most of 
the designs should be prepared for application printing, as 
this is the process used by most of the screen printers. How- 
ever, it is well to keep an eye on any developments made in 
the extraction technique. 

Now to get down to some actual designing. The artist must 
select a paper to work on that is not too thin, for it must 
stand up under a number of showings. Its texture may be 
rough or smooth according to the preference of the artist. 
Student Strathmore is an excellent rough paper, of the proper 
weight and tough enough to stand erasing. For a smooth 
paper, select one of about equal quality and weight. The size 
of the paper should be about 11x14 inches for neckwear de- 
signs and about 14x22 for dress and decorators’ designs. It 
will be found more practical and less expensive to paint the 
design directly on the paper, although some textile designers 
prefer to paint the designs on good paper, then cut them out 
and mount them on a second and cheaper sheet. However, 
after a little practice the first method will prove less bulky, 
and more professional. The truest colors and smoothest to 
apply are Windsor, Newton, Designers Colors. These are 
very brilliant opaque water colors, and a tube lasts a long 
time if not wasted. Two or three good water color brushes 
will be needed. An Art Gum eraser, a T-square and a tri- 
angle, and something in which to mix colors—either a nest 
of mixing cups or a porcelain slab with wells—will suffice. 
A rubber stamp, with the name of the artist or of the studio, 
to be used at the bottom of each design will add to the pro- 
fessional touch. 

Ideas for motifs can be obtained from libraries, old tapes- 
tries, pottery, etc., or from everyday objects. There is an idea 
for a motify in anything if the artist can but see it. The 
more designs the artist creates, the more abundant will be 
the ideas that clamor for expression. Never risk your repu- 
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tation by copying a design or using another’s idea. The artist 
will work out his own method of putting the idea on paper 
in the form of a design, but the usual procedure is to work 
out the motif, then transfer it to the paper by using tracing 
paper. In this way each motif will be like every other one. 
The transparency of the tracing paper also helps in spacing 
the parts of the design. After the design has been painted 
all pencil and tracing marks should be carefully erased. 
Each design must show one full unit of the design and at 
least a part of the repeat. Since the width of the screen 
(and also of the material) is usually 30 inches, the number 
of inches to the next unit of repeat should be a factor of 30 
inches. In other words, the unit of the design should be 
either 2, 3, 5, 6, 74%, 10 or 15 inches. It does not need to be 
square; in fact it is a more interesting design if it is not. 
Therefore, it could measure 742 inches one way by 5 inches 
the other, etc. 

The artist’s samples may be painted in any color combination 
that is pleasing, although the colors selected will have very 
little to do with the colors used by the manufacturer on the 
material. Each pattern is usually screen printed in six differ- 
ent color combinations, but this is a matter that is decided 
by the manufacturer after he buys the design and will de- 
pend upon his line for that season. The artist should bear in 
mind the fact that designs will not reach the public before 
from 6 months to 2 years after they have been bought by the 
manufacturer or converter. So motifs should not be based 
on something that, timely or faddish now, will be “old stuff” 
after 6 months; and buyers will not be readily found for 
such material. 

In designing for screen prints, it should be noted that the 
results of the printing will be more satisfactory if the edges 
of the colors are painted rough or slightly wavy, than if too 
smoothly executed. The motifs should be quite loose and 
free—a small tight geometric design is not suitable for this 
type of textile printing. Avoid straight fine lines. A little 
practice and a little observation of screen printed fabrics on 
sale in department stores and the artist will get the swing 
of it. When designing for neckwear it is necessary to know 
that neckties are cut on the bias of the goods. To eliminate 
waste, one tie is cut one way and the next one in the opposite 
direction; and a good necktie design will not have any “up” 
or “down”. Also there must be no waste because of the 
placing of the design. If one tie is cut so as to have a perfect 
row of flowers and the next tie has nothing but empty spaces, 
it is not a good design. See Figure 1. The motif should be 
so arranged that every tie will have a good distribution of 
the design. See Figure 2. It is helpful to have a tie form 
which is simply a piece of cardboard out of which the shape 
of a tie has been cut. See Figure 3. The lower point of the 
cut-out is a right angle. By laying this right angle on the 
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Figure 2 Figure 3 

corner of the design you can test the design yourself. For 
the dress and decorators’ prints the repeat should be larger 
than for neckwear and the arrangement of the motif can be 
more free, as it is not necessary to allow for the narrow bias 
cutting necessary to make neckties. 


The accompanying photograph shows a design as originally 
painted by the author, and the neckwear fabric that was 
screened from it by the manufacturer who bought the design. 


In preparing a selection of designs to show the prospective 
buyer, it is advisable to have about 25 or 30 patterns of 
various motifs. Some large, some small; some flower, some 
geometric, and some abstract designs should be included in 
the group. For neckwear, one-, two-, and three-color prints 
are most in demand; while for dress and decorators’ fabrics, 


-three-, four-, and five-color patterns are required. A fair 


price for designs to neckwear converters is from 5 to 15 
dollars apiece, while for dress and decorators’ goods the 
price ranges from 25 to 50 dollars each. Neckwear manufac- 
tures never paint more than a few hundred yards of a 
single pattern, while dress manufacturers print several 
thousand yards. Therefore, the dress fabric house will need 
comparatively few designs, while the neckwear house will 
buy more and oftener. Thus the difference in price. Once 
the prices have been established the designer should stick to 
those prices. The manufacturers and converters in each field 
often talk “shop”, and it might not only cause embarrass- 
ment, but might hurt the reputation of the artist should the 
buyers find that they are paying different prices for the 
same type of designs to the same artist. 


The designer should keep abreast of what is being currently 
shown in the stores and shops, but to be guilty of copying or 
stealing a design will blacklist him with every prospective 
buyer. At the same time the artist must be prepared to pro- 
tect his own designs from being copied. He should never, no 
matter how persuasive the buyer may be, leave any of his 
work “for consideration” or “to show a partner”; for he not 
only runs the risk of having his work copied, but he also 
risks his reputation for not protecting the exclusiveness of 
his designs. No samples should leave the artist’s or his 
agent’s hands until sold. Such a request, legitimate or other- 
wise, should be answered with an offer to return with the 
samples at a more convenient time. 


The newcomer in the field of screen printed designs would 
do well to approach the neckwear manufacturers first and 
work into other fabric fields if he desires. If his designs are 
unusual and artistic, well executed, and practical from the 
standpoint of printing and cutting, and he can establish a 
good business reputation, a market is open to him which 
should afford a good livelihood and establish him in a grow- 
ing and interesting profession. 
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@ Is there an independent American art, or is American 
art merely a provincial off-shoot of the British School?” 
This much discussed question was the basis of a unique 
exhibition of paintings held at the Museum of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. 

The spectators had the opportunity to make comparisons 
and formulate their opinions on the basis of study of 
neighboring paintings, so arranged that superficial simi- 
larities and more subtle differences could be observed in 
each group of 3 or 4 paintings. One group, for example, 
showed portraits by Raesborn, Copley and Stuart. This 
arrangement of paintings revealed to many observers the 
satisfying answer, that American art stands on its own 
feet, by virtue of the innate integrity of the native painters 
and their subjects. The fact that the Americans for the 
most part lacked the technical sophistication of the English 
proved to be an advantage rather than a drawback, for 
these Americans such as Copley and Stuart who did go 
to England acquired with their greater facility an interest 
in the superficial aspects of painting which they substituted 
for their earlier concentration on the personalities of their 
sitters. An exception to be noted here, however, is the 
Connecticut painter, Ralph Earl, who spent seven years 
abroad and even became a member of the Royal Academy, 


By HELEN HEAD 


REBECCA ORNE AND SQUIRREL 


* Painted in 1757 by Joseph Badger 
(Loaned by Mrs. William H. Gatwick, Jr.) 


yet his increased skill and sophistication did not shake 
the fiedity of his observation. His portrait of Mrs. William 
Taylor and her son, Daniel Boardman, painted in 1790, 
four years after his return from England, has a simplicity 
and directness which had been and continued to be an 
intrinsic part of his attitude toward his sister. 

The differences between the American and English subject 
portrayed in these paintings, in their costumes, poses, and 
often in their faces, revealed the dissimilarities in the 
manners and more of the upper levels of society in the 
two countries. For examples, the English emphasises on 
fashionable elegance and charm is evident in Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s “The Red Boy” while the child Rebecca Orne, 
painted the American Joseph Badger, so lacks these 
qualities that the observer has no clues to the fact that 
her situation in life was on a corresponding level with that 
of the Red Boy. Rebecca was too near the frontier and the 
struggle for survival to reflect the grace and elegance which 
can be cultivated in a society used to liesure and a tradition 
of ease and service. 

The fact that painting in England during the pre-Victorian 
era was so artificial cannot be ascribed to a lack of depth 
in the artists themselves, as there was plenty of glitter to 
attract and distract them. The following paragraph by an 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. WILLIAM 
TAYLOR AND CHILD 


Oil painting by Ralph Earl 
(Owned by The Albright Art Gallery) 


An Exhibition entitled “Old and New 
England” was held at the Museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence, Rhode Island from Janu- 
ary-February 18, 1945. There were 
102 paintings by English and Amer- 
ican artists of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries, of which 38 were done by 
such leading Englishmen as Gainsbor- 
ough, Reynolds, and Hogarth and the 
remaining 64 by the famous Anglo- 
Americans—Copley, Stuart, and West 
and the lesser known and in some 
cases anonymous limners who had 
hitherto been studied primarily for 
their antiquarian interest. 


English painter, B. R. Haydon, quoted by William T. 
Whitley in “Art in England” (p. 289) is naive yet prob- 
ably common place reaction to the fashionable charms of 
the women moving in Court circles. 


“The beauty of the women, the exquisite, fresh 
nosegay sweetness of their looks, their rich crim- 
son velvet, and white satin, and lace, and muslin 
and diamonds; with their black eyes and peachy 
complexions, and snowy necks and delicious forms, 
and graceful motions and sweet nothingness of 
conversation, bewildered and distracted me. What 
the nobility have to enjoy in this world! What 
has not the Prince? Yet they do not seem happy; 
they want the stimulus of action.” 


In sharp contrast Abigail Adams of Boston, says of the 
women in the New World, 


“If we mean to have heroes, statesmen and philos- 
phers, we should have learned women.” (Van Wyck 
Brooks, “The Flowering of New England” ) 
Although England’s painting did not reveal the great 
forward movement of reason so evident in her literature 
the influence of this movement on English philosophical 
and political thought found its greatest expression in this 
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country. In the British Empire the division of governing 
powers between local and central authorities was _ the 
forerunner of or federal government and the Newtonian 
conception of balancing powers between the three branches 
of government, legislative, executive, and judicial, became 
embodied in our Constitution. The division of our legis- 
lative branch into two houses also found its precedent in 
the British Parliment and the Colonial Legislature. 
In fact, the idea of freedom, whether from dominating 
monarchs or an intolerant Church, had been nurtured in 
England since the time of Magna Carta. Liberals such as 
Burke and Locke were enthusiastic over the achievement 
of American Independence, and recognized it as a signal 
step on the road to the realization of this long-cherished ideal. 
Burke and Fox were indeed strong enough sympathizers of 
the cause to visit in 1781 the American painter, John 
Trumbull during his imprisonment in England for patriotic 
activities. 


. American artists and their subjects played various parts 


in the fight for freedom. John Singleton Copley, who had 
resisted until 1773 the alluring and flattering invitations of 
Benjamin West and Sir Joshua Reynolds to abandon the 
provinces and come to England, himself played a briefly 
historic part in trying to,avert or at least postpone the 
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onset of outright hostilities. Copley, (whose picture frames 
were made by the silversmith, Paul Revere) was a Whig 
by background but married to the daughter of the Tory, 
Richard Clarke, one of the merchants to whom the shipload 
of tea newly arrived in Boston harbor in November, 1773, 
had been consigned. Because of his mixed sympathies and 
his innate horror of violence, he was chosen by the mer- 
chants to negotiate with the patriots, who wished the tea 
sent back with no duty paid on it, in protest to the un- 
justness of English commercial laws. He pleaded with 
both sides in an effort to reach a compromise, but the 
merchants were unwilling to take losses, and the patriots 
were too hot-headed to be side-tracked into any bargaining. 
History has recorded the failure of Copley’s efforts as 
intermediary in the opening chapter of the American 
Revolution, for the Boston Tea Party took place fifteen 
days after his intervention. Copley himself left for England 
shortly ‘afterwards on his long-contemplated trip, and 
never returned to America, in spite of years of home sick- 
ness. 

A less active part, as an observer, was played by Benjamin 
West on the other side of the ocean. The son of a cooper in 
Springfield, Pennsylvania, he rose to be the court painter of 
George III and the latter’s close friend. This relationship 
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survived the strain put on it by the Revolution, and West, 
whose loyalty to his native land does not seem to have 
been questioned, was entirely honest in the expression of 
his sentiments concerning the American victories and final 
English defeat. Because of his position as favorite of 
George, he was able to secure the monarch’s support for 
the Royal Academy, which was founded with a limited 
membership, and with unlimited power for the future over 
English culture. West himself had a tremendous influence 
on both English and continental painting, out of proportion 
to his own gifts as an artist. His most important painting 
from this point of view was “The Death of Wolfe’, which 
fathered a whole school of French painting which lasted 
well into the 19th century. This and subsequent historical 
paintings were received with great enthusiasm by his con- 
tempories, and such was his reputation that his studio was 
filled with eager students, both English and American, who 
wished instruction from the most influential artist in Eng- 
land. To his great credit it must be said he did not try to 
force his pupils to conform to his own style, and that his 
loyalty to the land of his birth led him to welcome warmly 
any American who came to him for support. 

One of the many Americans who owed much to the generosity 
and instruction of Benjamin West was Gilbert Stuart, who 
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GENERAL WILLIAM BARTON 


Painted by an unknown artist in 1795 
(Owned by The Rhode Island Historica] 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Painted by Gilbert Stuart in 1801 


(Owned by The Rhode Island State 
House. ) 


was born in Rhode Island, practiced his art in various parts 
of the British Isles, and in Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Boston. He himself did not become involved in the political 
cataclysm, but was frequently called upon to paint Revo- 
lutionary leaders. The exhibition showed three portraits 
of George Washington, painted after he became President. 
One of these had been commissioned by the State of Rhode 
Island in May, 1801, and together with one for Newport 
was delivered by sloop in the Fall of the same year. This 
portrait, a full-length pose, had never left the State House 
since its installation, and a special Act of Legislature was 
necessary before it could be moved to the Museum. 

Another, though lesser, hero, is General William Barton, 
the dashing American who captured the British Major, 
General Richard Prescott on the night of July 9, 1777. 
The British officer and his forces had been holding three 
islands in Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, and the news of 
his capture brought great joy to the Colonies. The Continen- 
tal Congress passed a Resolution of Thanks and presented 
General Barton with a sword—the same one, no doubt, 
which he is wearing in the portrait. The painter of Barton 


is unknown, but in spite of being technically awkward, he’ 
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has managed to suggest on canvas the strength and fire 
which had inspired his subject to heroic exploits. 

The foregoing examples, although but a few of the many 
which might be given, indicate the tremendous value of this 
Exhibition from the educational point of view. From the 
aspect of art appreciation, an unparalleled opportunity was 
presented for the public to see how isolated and self-taught 
Americans who painted from the images which they observed 
and recreated in their minds, compared first with the 
technically brilliant but sometimes spiritually weak English 
artists, and finally with the Anglo-Americans who were 
subject to both influences. 

Although the Exhibition demonstrated to many a reversal 
of the commonly held idea that America owes much to 
English art, it did stimulate the realization that politically 
we owe England far more than has often been credited 
to her. It is deeply satisfying to discover that the shadow 
cast by England over this country in the days before our 
independence was achieved appears in retrospect to have 
been rather more gray than black, and colored here and 
there with the bright seeds of law, order, and freedom 
which were to find in America their most fertile soil. 
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Experiments in color to study methods of 
expressing things known by Margaret Olsen 


e To stimulate interest in the creative aspect of writing, 
there seems no better way than to have an art teacher dem- 
onstrate to an English class and to a gathering of teachers te 
close relationship that exists between the abstract form of 
analysis in painting and in that of modern poetry. 
Following is the description such a lesson given by Mrs. 
Madeleine Bowles of the Art Department of the Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

To the teachers present it was obvious that Mrs. Bowies 
chief aims were— 

1. To reveal the similarity of approach to both modern 
poetry and modern art. 

2. To explain and to analyze the nature of abstract think- 
ing characteristic of both these forms of artistic 
expression. | 

To the students, however, there was a gradual and surpris- 
ing unfolding of ideas, both old and new, through familiar 
and startling interpretations of the very same things they 
had studied in their English work. 

Addressing herself only to the students, she gave evidence 
of so humble a spirit that the whole group, at first definitely 
antagonistic to the examples of abstract painting displayed 
in the room, was soon quickly disarmed. A sparkling man- 
ner, a simplicity of language, deeply thoughtful content and 
sympathy for the surprised and timid child, characterized 
her entire lesson. She soon succeeded in drawing them out 
of their tight shell, carrying them along to a realm never 
before envisioned by them. This experience in a new world 
of thought held all the listeners spellbound. 

Starting with well known experiences and knowledge, M <« 
Bowles quoted a poem—‘“Preparedness” by Markham, and 
then introduced some facts to explain how the artist ex- 
presses his ideas in a modern way, how the poets do it, and 
wherein they agree. She surprised them all by quoting the 
following 10 things from their own textbook, “Modern Amer- 
ican and British Poetry”—Louis Untermeyer, pg. 46. They 
had not realized these statements in terms of living art or 
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Poster by Marianna Rubio 


By LUISE KAINZ 
Art Department 
Bay Ridge High School 
New York, N.Y. 


poetry or of their unlimited meanings and applications to 
other areas of creative art. . 

1. “Spirit of their times.” 

2. “Include things unknown.” 

3. “Distinguish real beauty from mere prettiness.”’ 

4. “Wring loveliness out of squalor.” 

5. “Language of every day speech.”’ 

6. “Less elaborate patterns.” 

7. “Flexible forms.” 

8. “Lines that reflect and suggest tones.” 

9. “Intensity, emotion.” 


With the plea that people should live and write poetry as 
people did long ago, she brought into focus the very time of 
the season—namely Christmas time, which she felt was the 
only period left in which man really lived poetry. Quotation 
from Chesterton followed. 

In art there is the subject of “Beauty versus the Pretty”. 
The pin up girl, the calender type, the glamorous movie 
star—these are not examples of beauty. They are neither 
suited to art nor to poetry expression. But to see beauty in 
the common man, is the essence of real feeling and beauty. 
An example of real feeling is Markham’s poem, “Man with 
the Hoe” and “Everyday”. Both of these poems had been 
studied by the class. In contrast to the “Ode to a Grecian 
Urn” something set apart from man, yet a classic piece of 
literature, nevertheless, the use of an everyday object, as 
any tool, implies far broader meanings than the object itself. 
This is an example not only of the “language of everyday 
speech” but typifies the statement “Include things unknown”. 
The hoe is more than a realistic picture of a common object, 
just as Rembrandt’s “Woman” is more than a realistic por- 
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trait. It is far different from prettiness. It is the very es- 
sence of life that is represented. 

The second important development came with an explanation 
of how the modern artist takes what is the real known and 
studies it from every angle. Reference to the Oriental’s con- 
cept of the inner eye helped to illustrate this form of obser- 
vation by both poet and painter. In years past the art stu- 
dent learned to represent a perspective view of a glass on 
a table by using a scientific approach. Each student drew a 
table line with never a thought of a table. Final emphasis 
was directed to polishing and accenting lines and such transi- 
tory and passing things as shadows and high lights in the 
form of tiny curved windows reflected on the left side of the 
glass. Now the emphasis is on form. To demonstrate how 
actually an object is formed, a number of girls were asked 
to step up to the blackboard. They were asked to draw the 
actual shapes of a water glass and table as they knew them 
to exist. For the top view a circle, a smaller circle for the 
true base, two lines for the sides, a rectangle for the table. 
Now comes the field of the artist. To rearrange, to relate 
and to reconstruct the known and the familiar. How differ- 
ent is this work from that of the person who actually made 
the glass or constructed the table! That is not the work of 
the artist. Neither is it his work to make a photographic 
image of the object. References to poems were again made 
at this point and they helped make clearer the meaning of 
surface realism. The artist and the poet give their attention 
to the true things of art. The literal-minded person and this 
term has by now been well illustrated—cannot really under- 
stand poetry. “It is exactly the same in art. If the poem 
says anvil—you do not just think anvil” ... ete. ... See 
poem containing a reference to literal minded people by 
John Donne in Elizabeth Drew’s “Appreciation of Poetry”. 
Large reproductions in color and some student work in ab- 
stractions were used to point out specifically how the modern 
abstract and non-objective artist approaches the subject of 
rearranging and composing the actual views of familiar 
forms that he has previously noted through his intensive 
analysis of them. 

A composition by Klee, “Fish on a Dish,” shows the top of 
a glass base and the refraction of the stem of the glass as 
equally real. The previous blackboard demonstrations had 
Seen so clearly and simply presented that it became a mat- 
ter of tremendous satisfaction to the student to find they 
could now interpret the lines and shapes in compositions by 
Bracque, Picasso and also in some examples of their class- 
mates’ art work. “Lines that reflect and suggest tones” had 
new meanings. 

A second demonstration followed showing how the artist 
develops compositions into patterns with a feeling for bal- 
ance. “Slipping of forms” by which is meant a repeated 
use of forms by shifting or sliding them up or down away 
from the original shape. Free floating lines and forms in 
space in non-objective art were explained as suspensions. 
Their use to complete the pattern or to balance the color and 
tone arrangement was demonstrated. A similar approach is 
found in the poem “Ars Poetica” by Archibald MacLeish. 
Read page 245 in same text. “Ars Poetica” is more than an 
extension of poetic language—beneath its successful experi- 
ments in timing, interior rhyme and suspension, its says a 
number of pointed or profound things.’’—Editor. 

Finally the use of textures in paintings was shown as an- 
uther important quality of an everyday object. The artist 
wants tactile feeling and the poet also wishes to give the 
feel of things or sounds. “Let your trombones ooze and 
go husha-husha-husha with the slippery sandpaper”’—Carl 
Sandburg’s “Jazz Fantasia.” Examples in art of collages 
and montages using actual sandpaper, tin and other mate- 
rials to express the same approach to use of textures as part 
of the expression of the artist. Kandinsky was cited as an 
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artists who had been working on a very high plane for matty 
years in the field of non-objective art. Interest of the class 
was called to a newspaper article from the New York Times 
of that very day announcing his death, telling something of 
his life and of the coming plans for a memorial exhibit. The 
Museum of Non-objective art was described and encourage- 
ment given to visiting it. 

With these and further analyses of paintings, that all illus- 
trated simplification and straightforward interpretations 
by the artist of the world about him, a profound interest 
and complete self-confidence was developed. Students were 
anxious to discuss their reactions and did so with complete 
ease and with simple sincerity. 

By a combination of clear logic, direct straightforward 
language and profound respect for the basic concepts of art, 
there was conveyed to these students an entirely new spirit 
and willingness to approach the subject with intellectual and 
sympathetic curiosity. 

The realization of how great is the desire for real learning 
can best be seen in the plea made by many of these students 
after this lesson, “Why can’t we have such a lesson every 
week?” 

The desired outcome—that more students enjoy poetry, that 
more students inquire into the nature of art was thor- 
oughly realized. 

A similar presentation to art students was the start for a 
number of highly successful creative exercises from small 
studies to large pastel abstractions in which color played a 
very important part. The transition to practical fields of 
design was a natural one. 


The students were ready to meet the demands of poster - 


design for simple graphic concepts. No need now to tell 
them how to develop ideas, how to express them in dynamic 
form, how to use color, or to send out a message. Every 
stage of the work was challenging and an introduction to 
new adventures. 


Poster by Lorraine Liljaj, Bay Ridge H. S$. New York 
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AND 
POST-WAR AMERICA 


@ The Museum of Modern Art has been using one of the 
best psychological methods of affecting future history of 
America. Teachers and art directors can learn a valuable 
lesson from them and plan a fascinating art project. We, 
as a people, have acquired the habit of thinking only of 
today and letting tomorrow take care of itself. American 
enterprise could well afford to think in terms of a ten-year 
period instead of one. America ranks first in position for sup- 
plying manufactured articles for post-war normal living. 
With government releases of raw materials, there will be an 
opportunity for our manufactures to flood the market 
with poorly constructed highly profitable articles. Are 
manufacturers far-sighted enough to realize that the selling 
of a good, well-built, and functional article can easily estab- 
lish and hold the world market? Will they be willing to 
compromise for the next few years and build a name for 
themselves and the country that they represent? 


My interests are in the field of clay products. America has 
all the natural resources, equipment, and artists to supply 
the world with fine Ceramics. They are products that could 
be best in quality, best in form, best for functional use and 
best in design. Will the ceramists meet the challenge? I 
regret to say that my answer is “no”, unless they immediately 
take steps to change their present trend and procedure. 
We have many plants in America today that are producing 
money making junk that is slowing up the war. Junk that 
is taking manufacturing time and money that could easily be 
directed into better channels. 


An appalling example of this junk was exhibited at the 
semi-annual gift industrial show at Chicago’s Merchandise 
Mart last January. “Life” magazine contributed nearly three 
pages in the February 19th issue in an attempt to show 
the public how industry is attempting to absorb its extra 
money and give nothing in return. When other countries 
are again in the position to buy, is it not logical for their 
buyers to look to us until they are ready to supply? Do 
we want our neighbors flooded with such monstrocities re- 
presenting the taste of us Americans? 


The art teacher is in direct or indirect contact with those 
who are buying non-artistic articles, such as ceramic ducks 
with a potted plant protruding from their backs, crude 
heads from which a mat of grass will grow when moistened, 
and cookie jars decorated, not with ceramic colors, but with 
cold lacquer. You may ask, “What is wrong with combining 
the two mediums, clay and lacquer?” The question can be 
answered by giving a similar example. Should you wish to 
purchase a stained glass window, would you be content to 
accept one whose colors were acquired by using colored paint 
on one side of a transparent glass, in place of one in which 
the color was part of it and in the glass? 

In 1941, the Museum of Modern Art exhibited the historical 
trend of furniture from the early development up through 
the ultra-modern, and suggested that the trend was pointing 
toward an over-decorative taste. At this date, it is easy 
to detect the same changes in many designs. Function is 
neglected for ornament and pattern. 
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That same year, the museum arranged a sensational ex- 
hibit of well-designed articles that could be purchased for 
less than $10.00. With each article, information was at- 
tached giving the reason why it was good, the manufacturer, 
and the purchasing price. The exhibit attracted enough public 
attention to warrant its circulation. Four years later it is 
still being shown to the public in various parts of the United 
States. 

The Scandinavian countries were making great strides be- 
fore the war, educating the public to good taste. Manu- 
facturers reorgan‘zed with an objective of giving the public 
the best in quality, function and design. Their advertising 
and exhibits explained why the articles were good. They 
were able to manufacture their merchandise and place it 
on the market at a price range low enough for ll. 
Manufacturers hired the best designers and their decisions 
were final on all articles. 

The American Craftsman’s Cooperative Council, Inc., is 
striving for a similar result and has made great headway. 

I have attempted to show what is happening, how some 
have met the situation, and why I feel that art teachers and 
museums are the ones who can start a big change. They 
have the facilities for making the public conscious of what 
is happening. Public demand can affect the trend of manu- 
facturing. If people can learn to differentiate and to buy 
only the good, that will leave only one thing for manu- 
facturers to produce. 

May I suggest that the following or similar projects be 
organized in every community by art teachers and museums? 
To point out to any group that their taste is poor, that 
they had been buying junk, would only aggravate them and 
build a coldness toward those involved. However, a well- 
organized exhibit of the best things that money can buy in 
your community from the point of view of function and 
design can start some good, sound thinking on the part of 
those who see it. 

Procedure: Contact local merchants individually and through 
merchant groups, such as Rotary Clubs. Explain to them 
what the students have been doing,°and ask permission to 
allow representatives to visit their stores and choose good 
merchandise as a loan to be used in an exhibit that will be 
open to the public. Each article is to be exhibited with an 
explanation for choice, manufacturer, sales representative, 
and consumer’s price. Such an enterprise can be successful 
on a small or large scale. It can be exhibited in connection 
with other public events or with gallery facilities, it can 
be made an annual event. It is a practical way of selling 
good art to your community. Far-sighted merchants will 
see its selling possibilities and the art teacher can be re- 
sponsible in making one more link between merchants, home 
and school. 

Some day the art teacher may be looked upon as a pioneer 
for better taste in America. It can be done. It may take 
time. Why not start now? 
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